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RESIGNATION. 


AN ORIGINAL TALE. 


CHAPTER Vil. 


Of all the summer retreats of the New- 
York fashionables, there were few so plea- 
santly located as that to which the family 
of Freeman annually resorted. It was a 
rural mansion, built of irregular stone, un- 
der his wn direction, in one of thosé ro- 
mantic valleys through which the beautiful 
Passaic holds his eternal course. It was 
denomin.ted the White Cottage; and, 
though situated within a hundred yards of 


- the river’s bank, was so completely enve- 


loped in sylvan honours, that only a tran- 


sient glimpse of its roof, could be caught |! 


at intervals by the eye of the traveller, or 
the passing boatman. 

In rear of the cottage,. the ground& €x* 
tended, (in agreeable undulations, crowned 
with clumps of forest trees, and diversified 
with small intervals of lawn) for about one 
fourth of a mile, when they were abruptly 
terminated by the almost perpendicular 
ascent of a mountain, resting on a base- 
ment of stupendous rocks. On the right 
and left, far as the eye could reach, were 
scattered farms and cottages, orchards and 


cornfields, in the most agreeable and pic- || 


turesque disorder. 

To this sylvan paradise, the family of | 
Freeman repaired on the Monday succeed- 
ing the foregoing festival; and through 
these romantic scenes did Matilda seize the 
earliest opportunity of leading her delight- 
ed friend, Adelaide. To minds like theirs, 
no recreation could be more agreeable than 
what these rural perambulations afforded ; 
especially when they clomb the rugged pre- 
Cipices to hail the first golden beams of the 
rising sun. ‘The naturally lively Matilda, 


seemed to have received new life, health, 
and activity, from this change of scene 
and atmosphere; and while she bounded 
along before her more sedate and contem- 
plative companion, she would have formed | 


\| no bad model for a portrait of Cheerfulness, 


as described by Collins :— 


“ Her buskins gemm'd with mofhing dew.” 





Among the many natural beauties which | 
adorned this retreat, was a bold irregular | 
incisure, in the rocky base of the mountain, 
which. Matilda termed the Fairy’s Grotto. 
Here she had caused a rustic seat to be 
erected, and, with the gardener’s assistance, 
had lined it with a drapery of green creep- 
ers, which clung to its rough sides, and 
united in festoons above. 


ing spot, she was in raptures. 


(of the songsters with which the grove be- 
‘fore her was peopied; or, if evening had || 
silenced their melody, a neighbouring cas- | 
| cade, formed by a little rapid stream from | 
‘the mountain, would still sooth her with 
its incessant murmurs. Here, too, could 





Adelaide had been much delighted with || 
|all she had witnessed ; but with this charm- | 
Here she | 
could sit and indulge her reflections, while | 
her ear would be regaled by ten thousand | 


to the soft notes of a distant flute, which 
floated over the valley on the zephyr of 
evening, and mingled with the rude melody 
around her. The sound of approaching 
footsteps, awoke her from a pleasing reve- 
rie; and she started from her seat to leave 
the grotto, when she almost shrieked at the 
sight of a stranger, who had stationed him- 
self im her path; but who, with the most 
respectful tone and attitude, hastened to 
address her :-— 

“ Be not alarmed, Miss Dupont; 1 have 
been seeking you through all these grounds, 
jand rejoice to have found you in a situation 





'where a confidential conference, will not 
| be liable to interruption.” 
Adelaide was alarmed, though she con- 
jectured that the voice was not new to her 
ear; and, for a moment, she knew not 
‘how to reply to this salutation. But her 
apprehensions were quickly relieved by the 
| courteous stranger :— 

“ Have you, then, so quickly forgotten 
me? But why do I ask! I had no right to 








‘she enjoy the converse of her friend with- 
‘out interruption; or, if that friend was 
| otherwise engaged, amuse herself with 
'book, guitar, or needle. In a word, Ade- 
laide resolved that not a day should pass, 


her paying a visit to the Fairy’s Grotto; 
and she could not help pitying, from her 
heart, the fastidious Augusta; who ex- 
pressed her unqualified contempt for all}, 
such rustic recreations. 

The setting sun had poured his last flood 
of radiance on the fading landscape, when 
_ Adelaide strolled out alone, and pursued 
‘her usual course to the Fatry’s Grotto. It 





———— 


‘tints of twilight, which yet hovered on the 


sprays of the waving forest, rendered the 
scene more beautiful far to her eye, 


‘« Than if day in its pride had arrayed it.” 


The whippoorwill was uttering his 
nightly complaint in the grove ; the cricket 
chirped his vespers in the thicket; while 
the croaking tenants of the oozy fen, were 
telling their loves in responsive murmurs. 

Unconscious of the lateness of the hour, 
Adelaide remained in the grotto, reclined 
on the seat, in a musing attitade, listening 














when the weather would permit, without}; 


was a moonless evening; but the misty || 


mountain’s side, and played on the topmost || 


expect that the image of Bellamy could 

efiace thot .f Bs . 

“ Mr, Bellainy,” interrupted Adelaide, 
“ Is it possible that I did not know you! 
But impute it to the darkness of the even- 
ing, and your unexpected appearance. 
Come, I will conduct you to the Cotta, e, 
where the family will be delighted to see 
| you.” 

r “ T have already paid my respects at the 
|cottage, where I learned that you was 
taking your customary ramble in the grove; 
and under pretence of having business at 
the factory above, I stole hither to seek 
‘you. But time is precious, and I must 
profit by the present opportunity, as a si- 
}milar one may not soon occur. May I 
claim your private ear for a few minutes ?” 

“ For what purpose ?” 

“ To speak of your—father !”” 

“ Gracious Heaven! speak quickly, and 
relieve my suspence. Do you know my 
father? Was it yourself- 

‘Tt was me that so unnecessarily alarm- 
ed you, on the evening of Mrs. Young’s 
benefit. But you will pardon me; for [ 
knew not thén that I should have another 
opportunity of giving you a caution that 
may be essential to your future peace—to 


ay 
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“your-happiness—perhaps to your exis- 
tence.” 

* What mean you ?” 

“‘ Your father lives—perhaps you may 
meet him—perhaps know him. But as 
you value life, you must never let your 
feelings so far betray you, as to claim him 
as a parent.” 

“ Not claim him! What shall hinder 
ae 

“ Filial affection—duty—a regard for a 
parent’s peace—for his safety.” 

“O, Mr. Bellamy! what danger can 
threaten him on my account? How can 
the affections of a child, disturb the peace 
of a parent ?” 

“ The curse of a juvenile error, hangs 
over him, suspended by a thread, which 
you might inadvertently sever. But thus 
cautioned ———” 

«“ Why, then, entrust me with the secret 
of his existence ?” 

“ Because you were liable to obtain it 
ftom another quarter, without the necessa- 
ry caution.” 

Adelaide was about to reply, when a 

_ tow, rustling noise, indicative of some se- 
ereted auditor, arrested their attention ; 
when Bellamy added in a whisper, “ We 
are interrupted—meet me here to-morrow 
morning, before the family are stirring. I | 
will now conduct you to the €ottage; but 
must enter some time after you. Excuse this 

of useless ns gs will soon 
convince you of i its necessity.”’ 
[To be continued.]} 


LLL 
In Paris, the theatre is called Paradise. 
The dutchess of Orleans took a fancy to go 
Pe the play, one night, with only a fille 
de chambre, and to sit there. A young 
officer, who set next to her, was very free 
in his addresses’; and ‘hen the play was 
over, concluded by offering her a supper, 
which she, seemingly, accepted. He ac- 
companied her down stairs; but was con- 
founded when he saw her attendance and 
equipage, and heard her name. Recover- 
ing, however, his presence of mind, he 
handed her into the carriage, bowed in si- 
lence, and was retiring, when she called 
out, “ Where is the supper you promised ?” 
He bowed, and replied, “ In Paradise we 
are equals ; but I am not insensible of the 
respect I owe you, madam, on earth.” 
This prompt and proper septy, obtained 








for him a place in the dutchess’ carriage, 
and a, seat at her table. 3 


APPARITIONS. : We have unintentionally become serious, 
o~ We were turned into this train .¢ thought 
Apparitions and haunted houses, are by a lively essay upon popular credulity ; 
among the things that have had their day. containing some diverting extracts from 
The spirit of superstitious credulity, seldom “ De Foe on Apparitions.” Daniel De 
asserts its influence in these times. -A cen- || Foe is not read at all in this country ; but 
tury ago, one of the sage authors of the English literature is greatly indebted to him, 
Spectator, declared that supernatural pow- unknown and obsolete as he is. Daniet 
ers, in certain residents upon our earth, De Foe is a sort of Boccace to the English; 
aad occasional visitations from certain non-|| that is, his invention and his example, 
residents, were facts so well attested by have furnished models for the imitation of 
individual experience, and yet so contrary succeeding generations of writers. It js 
to general experience; that no man, cau- well known, “that Chaucer, Shakspeare, 
tious yet candid, in making up his opinions, and innumerable other writers of fiction, 
weighing particular ‘against general testi- have taken the plots of many of their re- 
mony, could completely reconcile the dis-|| SPective productions, from the father of 
crepance ; could entirely reject the proof Italian romance ; and there is equal reason 
of supernatural agency in the affairs of||*© believe, that more recent authors have 
men, or yet satisfactorily admit it; and he ||‘@ken the same liberty with the original 
finally concludes, that this obscure question, author of Robinson Crusoe, and that they 
is one which the wise man will leave in its || 2"€ wader equal obligations to ~" 
natural darkness—neither deriding the cre- The lovers of the marvellous, fay be 
dulous man, who yields to the belief of amused with the following story, related 
these intermeddlers in human concerns ; || i? the essay on apparitions. 
nor, submitting himself to all the terrors “A cabin rich man, having occasion 
and inconveniences which may be produced || t go to Aix-la-Chapelle, left some domes- 
by the conviction, that free, powerful, and tics to guard his house. They being afraid 
invisible beings, acting under no laws or of robbers, got some grenades, in case of 
motive, with which we are acquainted, are being ajtacked; and, one night, as they 
besetting his path, and exerting any con- feared, the robbers in good truth came. 
trol upon his destiny. The servants, meanwhile, entrenched them- 
Perhaps the true account of this credu- selves in an upper story, and barricadoed 
lity, was given by the great Dr. Johnson ; the stair-cases. On the robbers breaking 
(not consistently great, indeed,) when’ he into a fine, well-furnished parlour, where 
imputed his own willingness to believe ||the family usually sat, behold, in a great 
évery popular fiction that savoured of the || ©@SY chair, a grave ancient man, with a 
supernatural, to an extreme solicitude to long, full-bottomed, black wig, a rich bro- 
be convinced, by external demonstration, ||C@de gown, and a lawyer’s laced band, 


‘of ‘the separate existence of the spiritual || Who, looking as if in great surprize, made 


world. While we are clothed in this pe-|/signs to them for mercy, but said not a 
rishing form, and related inseparably to || Word ; one of the rogues exclaiming, “ Ha! 
these material elements, we feel a want of||Who’s there?” while another proposed 
complete evidence, that this is not our|/cutting his throat. The old gentleman, 
permanent condition. We long for some || with great signs of terror, beckoned to @ 
shadowy, impalpable assurance, that the ||door, which they opened, and rushing 
intelligent principle, may live, and feel, || through a lobby, they entered a grand sa- 
and act, independently of the aids and in-||loon, and beheld the same old gentleman, 
cumbrances, which this mortal coil” fur-|jin the same dress, and the same chair, 
nishes to our own intellectual being. This |\sitting at the upper end of the room mak- 
solicitude may be relieved ia the truly en-||ing the same gestures and silent entreaties 
lightened and pious, man, by reflection ||as before. Enraged at this, and believing 
upon the operations of his own mind, and || that he had stipt in by another door, they 
by those well established, most affecting, || threatened instantly to knock out bis brains 
and powerful proofs contained i in the Chris- |} unless he showed them where the treasure 
tian religion—proofs so conclusive, that he,|| was stowed away; on which, he pointed 
from whom they are derived, declares, if||to a door leading into another apartment. 
they fail to convince, we should not be per-||' The robbers, on pouring into it, and look- 


——_ 











{| suaded, even should one rise from the dead. || ing at the peer end of the room, beheld 
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the ancient man again, in the samé Rua 
and posture as before. It had so happened, 
however, that a few of the robbers had 
staid behind iv the other room; and while 
those who had advanced, cried out, ‘ here 
is the old rogue before us again ;’ the party 
answered from the parlour, ‘ how the devil 
can that be; he is here still in his chair, 
and all his rubbish!’ It is no wonder that 
they were a good deal disconcerted with 
this self-multiplying patriarch ; and one of 
the robbers aiming a blow at him with his. 
fuzee, it burst into a thousand pieces, | } 
broke his own head, and knocked him | 








head-over-heels, while it appeared that | 
there was uo old gentleman at all in the | 
chair. Others of the gang went to attack | 
the other old gentleman in the parlour; | 
but he too was gone, and terror afd con-— 
fusion fell upon the banditti. They then 
ran into the third room, when they saw 
the figure sitting in his arm-chair; but 
‘instead of his pitiful looks and seeming | 
to beg his life, as he did before, he was | 


changed into the most horrible monster \ of spoil. ? 


that ever was seen; and in his hands were | 
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THE FEMALE CHARACTER. 
(Extrocted from Bishop Horne’s Sermons.) 
“The picture I shall present, among other | 
advantages has that of antiquity. 
drawn by a masterly hand, near three 
thousand years ago. The description I 
mean, is that left us of a virtuous woman, 


by the wisest of men, in the last chapter | 
Of the book of Proverbs. 


which all mothers and mistresses should 
teach the female pupils under their care, 
| to read and learn by heart. 

“ ¢ Who can find a virtuous woman? for 
her price is far above rubies!’ Such a 
one is to be found; but not without care 
and diligence in the search. She is well 
worth the pains taken in the forming ber; 
and more to be valued by her happy pos- 
| sessor, than all the bright « diamonds in the 
mines of the East. 

“<The heart of her husband doth safely 
‘trust in her, so that he shall have no need 
A well natured woman, is 
| man’s best and truest friend. Her fidelity 





A description | 


two large fiery dagge rs, not flaming, but | ‘is inviolable, as the covenant of the most 
red-hot: in a word, the devil or something | High; and her purity unsullied as the light 
else,’ &c. Meanwhile the servants up of heaven. Absent, as well as present, 
stairs, not knowing what was going on be-|! her husband relies on her, for the preser- 
low, threw three hand-grenades down ® j vation of his possessions, and of herseli, , 


chimney that had three funnels, each com-_ 
municating with one of the three rooms in | 


ll 


the dearest and most precious of all. With 
\such a Steward at home, free from care 


which were the robbers, and the triple old |! and anxiety, he goes forth to his own em- 


man. One of the hand-grenades exploded 
in the chimney of the room in which the | 
greatest number were assembled ; and they, | 
not doubting it was the work of the old) 
sedentary, scampered in terror into the 
other rooms, and were just in time to en-, 
counter another similar explosion in each, | 
which killed and wounded a great number 
of them. Very luckily, the three explo-| 
sions set fire to the chimney ; and the neigh- 
bours, alarmed to the spot, met the sur- 
viving robbers attenipting to escape, and 
made them all prisoners. Who this old 
»gentleman, or these three old gentlemen, 
were, Daniel De Foe does not inform us— 
that he or they were the devil or devils, no 
_ one will imagine—but whether it were al 
supernatural copartnery, or in one divisi- 











ble firm, this much will be allowed, that 
the whole affair exhibits a singularly for- 
tunate concurrence of natural and preter- 
natural agency; and that the spirit must 
have counted upon the three hand-grenades, 
. and the three funnels.” 


ployment, whatever it may be. He has 


no occasion to rob others, by sea or land; 


to plunder provisions, or starve nations. 


Instead of her squandering his substance 


to gratify her own vanity and folly, the 
economy of his wife, furnishes the supplies ; 
and nothing is wanting in due time and 
place. 

« ¢ She will do him good, and not evil, 
all the days of her life.’ 
abuse this confidence reposed in her; but | 
endeavour to render herself daily more and | 
more worthy of it. And even if ber en-| 
deavours should not always meet with the. 
desired success; if the good man should, 
sometimes happen to be a little out of spi- 
rits, or out of temper, she will not there- 
fore beeome so too. Her cheerfulness will 
revive and restore him-she will still ‘ do 
him good and not evil,’ while he lives ; | 
and if she survive him, will continue to!) 
show the Same kind attention and regard 


to his family, and to his character. * Thy | 


She will never. 





‘in her arms the urn which contained the 
“ashes of her husband, ‘ thy services, though 
‘dead to the rest of the world, can never 
‘be otherwise than alive to me.’ 

| ** Solomon’s description of a virtuous 


It was | woman, consists of twenty-two verses. It 


is worthy observation, that eleven of these 
verses, (half the number) are taken up in 


| setting forth her industry, and the effects 


of it. I shall recite all these together, 
that you may see what a variety of mag- 
nificent language is made use-of, to describe 
her different employments, to recommend 


simplicity of manners; and make good 


housewifery and honest labour to be ad- 
mired, in the rich and noble, as well as 
the poor and obscure among women; for 
you must bear in mind, that in works of 
‘several kinds here mentioned, queens and 
princesses of old time, disdained not to be 
occupied. You will likewise be pleased to 
consider, that if the rich are exempted 
from the necessity of working for them- 
selves, they cannot be better employed 
‘than in working for the poor; since ‘ the 
coats and garments,’ made by the charity 
of Dorcas, were jodged the best proofs of 
her goodness, that could be submitted to 
the imspection of an apostle. 

“ « She seeketh wool and flax, and work- 
eth willirgly with her hands. She layeth 
ber hands to the spindle, and her hands 
hold the distaff, She girdeth her loins with 
strength, and strengtheneth her arms. She 
riseth, also, while it is yet night, and giveth 
meat to her household, and a portion to 
her maidens. She looketh well to the 
ways of her household, and eateth not the 
bread of idleness. She is not afraid of the 
snow for het household, for they are clothed 
with double garments. She maketh herself 
| covering of tapestry, her clothing is silk 
and purple. She maketh fine linen and 
selleth it, and delivereth girdles to the 
merchants. She perceiveth that her mer- 
chandise is good, her candle goeth not out 
_ by night. She is like the merchant’s ships, 
she bringeth her food from far. She con- 
sidereth a field and buyeth it; with the 


fruit of her hands she planteth a vineyard.’ 


On account of this her marvellous and un- 
ceasing diligence, with the many and great 
| advantages derived theréhy io her family, 
well may it be said, as it is said of her, 
'« strength and honow. ‘are her clothing, 
‘and she shall rejoice in time to come.’ 
* But the honour is not confined to her- 


services,” said the Roman Valeria, holding || self; it extendeth to her friend and her 
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‘companion in life! ‘ Her husband is known 
in. the gates, when he sitteth among the 
elders of the land.’ That is, he is known 
as her husband; as a man blessed with 
such a wife; as indebted, perhaps, for his 
premotion, to the wealth acquired by her 
management at home, (for honours are 
seldom open to the poor,) for the splen- 
dour and elegance of his apparel, to the 
labour of her hands; and, it may be, for 


at, the reservation ot: establishment of his 


virtue and integrity ; to the encouragement 
in all that is just and good, furnished by 
her example, as well as by her conversa- 
tion, the nature of which, is thus describ- 
: ed :— 

' She openeth her mouth with wisdom, 


. .and in her tongue is the law of kindness.’ 


She thinks before she speaks; and, there- 
fore, neither introduces a bad subject, nor 
disgraces a good one, by an improper 
manner of discoursing on it. And, as 
charity reigns in her heart, nothing that is 
uncharitable proceeds out of her mouth— 
all is lenient and healing. To express the 
whole in a few words;—she says nothing 
that is foolish, and nothing that is ill-na- 
tured; but her charity is shown in deed 
as well as in words. 

“ ¢ She stretched out her hand to the 
poor: yea, she reached forth her hands to 
the needy.’ This is yet another good ef- 
fect of her economy and management. 
She is not only able to provide plentifully 
for her household, but has always some- 
thing in store for the poor. Since what 
avails a charitable disposition, where vanity, 
folly, and extravagance have taken away 
the power to exert it? In vain is ‘ the 
hand stretched out,’ when there is nothing 
in it. 

“ Having thus considered this finished 
character of the virtuous woman, we shall 
not be surprised at the praise bestowed 
on it in the em verses of the chap- 
ter. : 

* ¢ Her children rise’ up | ‘ind call her 
blessed! Her husband, also, and he prais- 
eth her,’ saying, ‘ Many daughters -have 
done virtuously ; but thon excellest them 
all!? Happy the children of such a mo- 
ther! they will be living proofs of the care 
taken by her, ei their education; when 
she taught them to walk, by the paths of 
honour and virtue, to the mansions of rest 
and glory. Happy the husband of such a 
wife! who sees all things prosper under 
her direction, and blessings of Heaven: 


x 














derived to his family through her. They 
will also join in proclaiming, that among 
women who do well, honour is chiefly due 
to the virtuous and diligent wife—the af- 
fectionate and sensible mother. 

“< Favour,’ or rather ‘ gracefulness is 
deceitful, and beauty is vain; but a woman 
that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised.’ 
A graceful person, and a set of fine fea- 
tures, are valuable things; but they are 
not always to be trusted: they may con- 
ceal tempers and dispositions very different 
from those we expected to find. And 
bitterer than wormwood must then be the 
disappointment of the man, who has been 
directed in his choice by, no other conside- 
rations. This, I say, may be the case.— 


MOUNTAIN WORSHIPPERS. 

‘ Those who have read “ Old Mortality” 
with pleasure, (and who has not,) will en- 
| joy the following article. This is an in. 

teresting sketch of a people who always 
cali for the good and tender feelings. Re. 
ligious enthusiasm sometimes degrades the 
human character. The more truly bene- 
volent and religious a man is, the more 
does he abhor the demonstrations of unholy 
zeal. The atrocities of Philip II. and the 
whole of the ecclesiastical system of Spain 
and Portugal, appear detestable in the view” 
of all who discern the spirit which ani- 
mates, or the effect produced by them. 
Our sympathies with the infatuated sects 





Let us hope it is not often so. God forbid 
it should! The face ought to be an index | 
to the mind, and when ‘oll is fair without, | | 

‘all should be glorious within.’ But let | 
beauty have its due praise, and suppose 
what you will of it—suppose all that the 
poets say to be true; still the wise man| 


tells you—it is vain, it is in its nature tran- | 


sient, fleeting, perishing ; it is the flower | 
of the spring which must fade in autumn. | 
And when the blossom falls, if no fruit suc-| 
ceed, of what value is the tree? ‘The | 
grave is already opening for the most ele- 
gant person that moves, and the worms 


are in waiting to feed on the fairest face | 


that is beholden. Labour, then, for that 


which endureth for ever; let your chief 


pains be bestowed on that part of the hu- 
man composition, which shall flourish in 
immortal youth, when the world and all 
that is in it shall disappear, and come no 
mére into mind. ‘ A woman that feareth 
the Lord, shall be praised.’ ‘ Give her of 
the fruit of her hands, and let her own 
work praise her in the gates.’ 

‘Fhe crown which her own hands have 
thus formed, shall be placed on her head, 
as it were by general consent, even in this 
life; and her good deeds celebrated in the 
public assemblies, shall diffuse an odour 
grateful as the smell of Eden, as the cloud 
of, frankincense ascending from the holy 
altar. When her task is ended, the an- 
swer of a good conscience, and the bless- 
ing of all around, sweeter than the sweet- 
est music, shall chant her to repose. 

“Such is the female character; and 
such the importance of forming it by edu- 
catidn, Without education it cannot be 
formed, for we are all born equally igno- 





of the reformed Church, however, are not 
so repelled, and counteracted; though we 
do not aquit them of the faults of enthusi- 
asts, nor withhold from them the blame 
which is due; but we lament, with pecu- 
liar commiseration, the oppressions and 
sufferings to which these errors have giver 
rise; and we experience yet more elevating 
emotions, as we contemplate the noble 
courage, the perseverance, the mutual at- 
tachment of people, who, like the primi- 
tive Christians, were perplexed, but did 
pee despair; who were persecuted, but not 
forsaken; were cast down, but not de- 
stroyed, When persecution ceases towards 
an afflicted sect, and when toleration in- 
dulges it freely, it is interesting’ to trace 
its peaceful-history ; to notice its prosperity 
and independence; to behold its interest 
conducive to, -the welfare of each individual 
in it, and -perfectly compatible with the 
interests of general society : or to behold 
it gradually melting away, not by the de- 
clension of holiness i in the land, or by any 
lamentable apostacy; but’ by the natural 
and happy course of things, losing the 
severity and self-exaltation of distinguish- 
ing separated peculiarities; forsaking the 
authorities of “ Paul and Apollos,” and 
combining themselves with all who do the 
commandments of the great teacher; dif- 
fusing into the community of believers, 
their own excellencies, and deriving from 
it, wider views and augmented virtues. 
Such is the state of that remnant of the 
ancient Covenanters in Scotland. Like the 
snow upon the hill-top, they are last to 
fee] the genial, wide-spread influences of 
nature; but as the flowing stream, at last 
recovers the detached and ice-bound waters, 


j 








rant, and @re what we are by instruction.” 


so the warm current of popular opinion 
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and feeling, reclaims those whose cold, | 
spotless, elevated purity, forms their most | 
admired and self-approved qualities ; but 
who, endowed with the elements of all 
goodness, can only entirely appropriate! 
these gifts, by free, full, and wide parti- 
cipation. 


From Blackwoed’s Magazine, nf November, 1819. 





« For the Cameronians, those reliques 
of the stern enthusiastic Covenanters— 
those resolute maintainers of the unble-) 


rinth. There is also a wide wilderness of | 
gardens, hemmed in by strong walls of 
rough free-stone. It is a very defensible | 
position; and, in case of retreat, the deep | 
channels of two scanty streams, present | 
direct openings to the upland holds; and_ 
these are covered ways—for the brooks | 
contrive to maintain as many stately trees | 
and flourishing bushes on their steep and 
impassable banks, as would do honour to 
mightier streams. Nor is this a fantastic 
view of their choice; for I have heard 
many of the Cameronians declare, they 





endeavour to thread this Cameronian taby-| i 





mished purity and rights of the reformed | believed the day would come when they 


| rather than eloquent, endl was deservedly 
and warmly beloved. He adorned his dis- 
courses with that melodious tone which 
some call the Cameronian drawl, and which 
the pious Cowper complained of in the Con- 
venticles. Each sentence has a kind of 
starting note; and I can discover remains 
of this old puritanical fashion in the elo- 
quence of Wilberforce and also Lord Mil- 
ton. It would require some constraint tu 
a pious stranger to listen, without an in- 
ward smile at least, to this continually re- 
curring chorus. With a gifted preacher it 
is less ungraceful, for he contrives to make 
it tell in better time than an ordinary man— 
still it might be spared; but a very sensible 


Church—those dwellers on the misty moun- | might have to vindicate their cause with | 


tain-tops—lI entertain the greatest respect | 
and reverence. It was my lot to pass the | 
early part of my life in the neighbourhood | 
of their hill of worship—often in the com-| 
pany of their leading men, and most ad 
mired professors—and at all times in the) 
society of a portion of their number. 
Though the son of a man they abhorred | 
as a sinful complier with establishments 
which they denounced as destroying the 
dignity of religion, they did not demand, 
as the price of their friendship, that I should | 
either curse the iron hand of patronage, or 
bewail the sinfulness of that state into), 
which the Scottish Kirk had fallen in these. 
days of time-serving compliance. 
had hovered for many years about the) 
mountainous regions ofghe parish of Kirk-| 
mahoe, in Dumfries-shire; and as they) 





. They || i 





cold steel. To this rural encampment, | divine told me, he dared as soon renounce 
| several hundreds resorted weekly to hear | | predestination as part with the ‘ twang ;’ 

their pastor’s instructions; and at their || it was as dear to his flock as the memory of 
' great midsummer festival, of the Sacra- | Richard Cameron. John Curtis, for he 
ment, several thousands soundly assembled ;|| abominated the prelatical designation of 
many of them from distant parts, even |,‘ Master,’ was not an unfrequent, or un- 
\ from Fife and Banff. All around were ob- || | welcome gucst at my father’s house. His 
jects to cherish their ancient spirit, and) coming was a visitation, for it came over 
‘remind them of other days. The seat of | our mirth as a cloud. He invariably was 
their bitter persecutor, General Dalzell, | invited on week days ; Sunday was a day 
_was within two short miles; the grave of | that had higher duties ; his coming was the 
‘the cruel laird of Lagg, was visible from | signal for seven childven, I was ene of them, 
‘their mount; and in the church-yard of||to cease their play and pranks, and mix 
Dumfries, in the moors of Irongray, and | trembling with their mirth. We became 
the moorlands of Nithsdale, were buried | | as quiet as a brood of chickens over which 
under broad ard inscribed stones, some of | the hawk is hovering. Even the nuts or 
the most renowned of the martyrs. With | raisins which filled the pockets of this pri- 
two of their preachers, I had the pleasure | mitive person, and which he divided among 
of being acquainted ; and I have also heard | us with many a clap and benediction, failed 


began to confide in the kindness of re several of the western professors preach, || to i inspire confidence. The last time I saw 


less rigid brethren, they commenced de- || during the continuance of the sacramental 
scending, step by step, froma a large hill to) holidays. Of their professors I shall en-| 
a less, till they finally swar rmed on a small deavour to render some account. I still, 
sterile mount, with a broomy glen at its | remember, with reverence, the thin, Long, | 
foot, which one of their number named |) snowy hair, and bald shining crown, and 





4 & be sensible of, should he be so hardy as to} 





© Graceless Quarrelwood.’ 


done honour to the military tactics of John 
Balfour, of Burley. Quarrelwood is a long 
straggling village, built in open hostility 
to regular lines, or the graceful curves of 
imaginary beauty. The cottages which 
compose it, are scattered as if some wizard 
had dropt them down by random; and 
through the whole, a streamlet winds, and 
a_kind of road, infinitely more crooked 
than the stream. This lane is fringed 
chiefly by old plumb trees; and seeks its 
way to the eastern extremity of the village, 
with a difficulty which a stranger will soon 








This settle- | primitive look of the patriarchal Farely; 
ment was chosen with some skill; and, in | and it is impossible I should ever forget the 
the period of the persecution, might have | 


familiar and fervent eloquence of that de- 
lightful old pastor. ‘Towards the close of 
his life, which was unusually long, he was 
accused of cheering his decaying spirits with 
other beverage than what cold brooks af- 
forded. Of this infirmity I have heard 
some of the sternest of his flock speak with 
unlooked-for gentleness ; and I believe none 
of his fellow preachers chose to rebuke him 
for this indulgence, from a just dread of his 
powers for keen dry sarcasm. 

“ Of John Curtis, the regular pastor of 
the flock that frequented Quarrel wood, I do 
not remémber so much as I do of Mr. ! 
Farely. He was a man unaflectedly pious, | 











him, was on a sunny knoll, at the end of 
his dwelling, airing one of the ‘ Pious Rem- 
nant’s’ flags which had been captured by 
General Dalzell. It had remained unheed- 
ed many years among the General’s de- 
scendants ; found its way, I know not how, 
into the hands of an inn-keeper, and under 
this ancient and honourable banner, mine 
host was found retailing spirits to the won- 
dering rustics, at the shooting for the Dum- 
fries silver gun. It was instantly purchased, 
and deposited in the hands of the pastor, 
by whom it was annually submitted to an 
airing, and the examination of the chosen, 
as I have before described. The preacher 
who succeeded John Curtis, was Mr. James 
Thomson ; he was remarkable for a rapid 
delivery, i cannot say of very elegant sen- 
tences—and the ‘ tone’ seemed a serious, 
impediment in his way. I heard him 
preach the introductory, or, as dhe Came- 
ronians more properly call it, the Action, 
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Sermon’ to a sacrament, and I endured 
him for four weary hours. He was singu- 
larly mysterious and controversial. He 
was, however, a favourite with the flock, 
and might have been esteemed, at his death, 
worthy of ranking with some of the re- 
nowned leaders of the covenant. But by 
deep meditation it was his destiny to dis- 
cover, that Scripture warranted belief in a 
place of lesser punishment than hell ; and 
“though he backed it by quotations, it 
‘came on his flock with a clap and a cry 
which the charge of General Dalzell’s dra- 
goons would have failed to excite. They 
looked on it as a supplemental purgatory, 
or as one of the Cameronians said, ‘ it 
was setting up a chamber for wantonness 
in ghe pit,’ or ‘ drawing,’ said another, 
¢ a stake and ryse dyke through the ever- 
lasting lake.’ Death stept in and arrested 
the preacher’s discoveries, and closed the 
clamour of his flock. 

* {To be Continued.) 

NN EE LE 

ANECDOTES. 


Singular anecdote of a Bear.—Leopold, 
Duke of Lorrain, had a bear called Mar- 
co, of the sagacity and sensibility of which, 
we have the following example. During 
the winter of 1709, a Savoyard boy, ready 
to perish with cold in a barn, in which he 
had been put with some more of his com- 
panions, thought proper to enter Marco’s 
hut, without reflecting upon the danger 
which he ran in exposing himself to the 
_simercy of the animal which occupied ‘it. 
Marco, however, instead of doing any in- 
jury to the child, took him between his 
p4ws, and warmed him by squeezing him 


food whicli was set before him. The report 
of this extraordinary circumstance was 
soon spread at court, and reached the ears 
of Leopold, who, with part of his courtiers, 
was desirous of being satisfied of the truth 
of Marco’s generosity. Several of them 
passed the night near his hut, and beheld, 
with astonishment, that the bear never 
stirred as long as his guest showed any in- 
clination to sleep. At break of day the 
child awoke, was very much ashamed to 
find himself discovered, and fearing that 
he would be punished for his rashness, beg- 
ged for pardon. The bear, however, ca- 
ressed him, and endeavoured to prevail on 
him to eat what had been brought to him 
the evening before, which he did at the re- 
quest of the spectators, who conducted him 
tothe Prince. Having learned the whole 
history of this singular alliance, and the 
time which it had continued, the Prince 
ordered care to be taken of the little Sa- 
voyard, who, without doubt, would have 
soon made his fortune, had he not died a 


short time after. 
EE 


-—— 


Traits of resolution and justice in the 
Regent, Duke of Orleans.—Though Philip 
was debauched in his Ilfe, and abandoned 
in his morals, he was a Prince of great hu- 
manity, and a lover of public justice. When 
Count Horn was sentenced to be broke on 
the wheel, Duke d’Aremberg, and the whole 
of the Count’s family, applied to the Re- 
gent for a pardon. Finding Philip inflex- 
ible, they requeste¢ that the Count’s sen- 
tence might only be changed, and to avoid 
an ignominious death, which would b= 


use we a 


| 








lasting stain on the whole family, that he 


to his breast until the next morning, when || might have the favour of being beheaded. 
he suffered him to depart, to ramble about || This the Regent refused, with the following 
the city. The Savoyard returned in the || answer :—“ Count Horn is my relation as 






vening to the hut, and was received with || well as yours : the infamy is not in the pun- 
same affection. For the following days || ishment but in the crime.” When one ofthe 
had no othef retreat; but what added_|| Princes of the house of Bourbon solicited 


much to his joy was, to perceive that the |} Philip to pardon @ murder which he had 
bear had reserved part of his food-for him. || committed, after having been pardoned for 
Several days passed in this manner, without || the same crime before—“I will pardon 
the servants perceiving any thing of the || you,” said the Regent; “ but take notice, 
circumstance. One day, whep one of them |j and keep this in your memory, I will cer- 
came to bring his master his supper, rather || tainly pardon the man that kills you.” 


Jater than ord nary, he was astonished to 
see the animal roll his eyes in a furious 
manner, and seeming as if he wished him 
to make as little noise as possible, for fear 
of awaking the child, whom he clasped to 


his breast.. The animal, though ravenous, 





did not appear in the least moved with the 


© 


# 


Anecdote of Dean Swift.—About three 
years before Dean Swift fell into that dis- 


temper which deprived him of his under- | 


standing, his head was dffected even by 
drinking only a pint of claret. Dr. King, 





who had for him the most sincere affection, 







him that he 
thought he drank too much wine. The 


Dean was startled ; but soon after answered, 
that as to his drinking he had always looked 
upon himself as a very temperate man, for 
he never exceeded the quantity which his 
physician had allowed him and prescribed 
him. This was two bottles of claret ever, 
day after dinner. 


i 


—_ 

Singular mode of punishment among th: 
Russian Cossacks.—These people are 
great theives; but if any one should offer 
to steal any the least thing from his com. 
panion, he is tied to a post in the openest 
public place in the town; a bottle of brandy, 
a loaf of bread, and a number of stout 
sticks are set by his side, when every one 
that passes has a right to give him as many 
blows as he pleases, after which he may 
give the wretch the refreshment of a drop 
of brandy, and a morsel of bread. The 
sufferer at the discretion of the J udges, re- 
mains thus tied to the post a whole night 
and day, and oftentimes twenty-four hours ; 
after which, if he has the good luck to sur- 
vive the blows, he is received anew into 
the society. | 





Garrick one day dining with a large 
|company, soon after dinner left the room, 
and it was supposed had left the house ; 
but one of the party, on going into the 
area to seek him, found Mr. Garrick, who 
had been there some time, fully occupied 
in amusing a negro boy, who wasa servant 
in the family, by mimicking the manner 
and noise of a turkey-cock, which diverted 
the boy to such a degree, that he was con- 
vulsed with laughter, and only able, now 
and then, to utter, “ Oh, Masser Garrick ! 
you will kill me, Masser Garrick !” 


The Chevalier Vanloo, tle eminent pot- 
trait painter, being in England in the year 
1765, one day, when he paid a vist to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, boasted of his great 
knowledge in the works of the different fa- 
mous painters, saying, he could not be de- 
rceived or imposed upon by a copy for an 
fPoriginal Sir Joshua then showed him a 

head of an old woman which he had co- 
pied from one by Rembrandt, and withont 
letting him into the secret, asked his opin- 
ion upon it. The French painter, after 2 
very careful inspection into it, said, be 


| 


a 








an original picture, by Rembrandt. 





could pronounce that it was undoubtedly ¢ 

















POETRY. 
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TO JULIA. 


Last night I had a curious dream— 
It haunts my faney now I’m waking— 
I'll tell it you, my friend—it seem’d 
That I was wreaths for poets making. 


Vet e’en in sleep, my patriot spirit, 
Distinguish’d none of other lands ; 

But native bards of real merit, 
Received their chaplets from my hands. 


Well! first appear’d the youthful G——, 
His crown was roses ‘twin’d with laurel ; 

And ’twould have made you smile to see 
The other bards disposed to quarrel. 


S. of New-Jersey, next drew nigher ; 
For him a lovely wreath I made, 
Of willow arid the wild sweet brier, 
Which, now and then, a thorn display'd. 


Next S**tt approach’d; but would not stay 
’Till I a chaplet had design’d; 

But snatch’d the laurel branch away, 
And with it his. own brows entwin’d. 


I caught some scatter'd leaves, and strove 
To weave a chaplet bright and fair ; 

Myrtle was there, the flower of love, 
And violets that perfume the air. 


The “ daisy,” Burn’s “ bonnie gem,” 
Was seen to twine among the rest. 
The snow-drop, with its tender stem, 
Lean’d lightly on the rose's breast. 


A sprig of cypress, here and there, 
Its gloomy foliage would intrude ; 

And yet the wreath was wond’rous fair, 
Though form’d by bands unskill’d and rude. 


I call’d the bard for whom this wreath 
_ So fair was form’d—his thanks he spoke ; 
But ob! it vanish’d, with a breath, 
This idle dream, and lawoke! 
HARRIET. 


, & 


Shall we not reach a calmer scene, 

Where scornful pride may never go ? 
Where joy’s young wreaths are ever green ? 
Ab! let no bosom answer—no ! 


If "twere not for this hope so dear, 
Who, who would all life’s woes endure ? 
Oh! who would stay in sadness here, 
Among the pale, forgotten poor? 
If ’twere not for this hope so sweet, 
What soul, in native virtue strong, 
Could wear a smile, the crowd to cheat, 
While tott’ring ‘neath a load of wrong? 


Yes! yes, there must be, far above 
The taunts and pangs we suffer here, 

A realm-—where love is met by love— 
Where e’en the poor are priz’d and dear ! 


I hear some gloomy whisp'rer say, | 
“ Where spreads that clime with stormless 
sky ?” 


Ah! blighting sceptic—hence—away— 
Spare, spare the wretched's only joy! 


Ye poor! condemin’d in life’s lew vale, 
To linger out your little span ; 
And bide misfortune’s biting gale— 
And bide more cruel fellow man! 
QOS! smile—if*mis'ry e’er can smile— 
~ Ye heirs of immortality ! 
And think there is a rest from toil— 
A home for even such as ye! 





Then droop not—spurn’d, unwearied band, 
Nor deem yourselves deserted, lone: 
There is one free, one lovely land, 
Where wealth’s distinctions are unknown. 
Come brother! here’s a hand for thee— 
Dear fellow mortal! tears may fall, 
Yet, though thou'rt poor—thou’rt kin to me— 
My heart—my hope’s—for all—for all! 


S. or New-Jenrsry. 
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TO E***, 


Is there aught in this world, that can light up a 
smile, - 
Of such pleasing delight, of such rapturous bliss ; 
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THE REALM OF PEACE. 


Oh! there’s a realm with brighter sky, 
Far, far beyond this joyless world ; 
Where the fond heart, no more to sigh, 

Shall own each fancied scene unfurl’d! 
Shall find its gentlest thrill eee 
- Its feelings prized—its claims allow'd : 
Shall soar above the wrongs it mourn’d, 
In triumph o’er earth’s dull and proud! 


Thou dear one! when this world fades fast, 
When, turn’d these eyes tow'rds childbood’s 
heaven, 
The last dim, ling’ring glance is cast, 
_ The last kind grasp receiv’d and given— 


As to meet, when abroad we've been absent 
awhile, 


The dear girl whom we love, and receive a 
fond kiss. 





When doubtful she seems, of the truth of our 
vows, 
And thinks in Hymen’s soft chains, she shall 
happiness miss ; 
Is there aught can convince her you'll be a kind 
spouse, 
| Like the touch of your lips, in a soul-thrilling 
kiss. 


And should our hard fate, for a time, make us part, 


————s = 


! 








The sweetest of all consolation, is this ; 
To press with emotion her form to the heart, 
1 And give and receive a farewell, in a kiss. 
STREBOR. 














TO IDA. 


The demon, Cane, constrain’d to smile 
When matcliless Ipa sings, 

Repents that he my lyre should spoil, 
And gives me back its strings. 

So Orpheus’ lay, (as poets dream’d) 
With like resistless spell, 

Subdu'd the Fates, and thus redeem'd 
Eurydice from hell. d 


Once more I'll tune this shell so dear, 
And stretch its wires again, 

Till A. awake with aceent clear, 
And breathing B. complain. 

The C. shall sound serene and free, 
The D. with danger toy; 

While fiery, wild, erratic E. 
Shall light the torch of joy. 


The F. give love and feeling scope, 
But G. with grief shall wail, 
For H. the aspirate of hope, 
Comes not within the scale.: 
’Tis done '—my lyre shall wake again, 
While lovely Ina sings ; 
For ’twas her sweet, resistless strain, 
Redeem 'd the minstrel’s strings. 
’ ° SELIM. 
— 
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AN ODE TO SPRING. 


| Welcome ! sweet, cheerful spring. thy balmy 


breath 


_Infuses health, and stays the shafts of death ; 
| With lively joy the youthful bosom glows; 


The tide of life with rapid vigour flows. 
Thy presence cana ray of joy impart, 
And sooth the sorrows of the aching heart ; . 


The feeble form new strength and firmness gain, 
And circulation thrills each languid vein. 


The leafless trees their infant shoots disclose ; 
From frost releas’d, the crystal fountain flows ; 
The shining insects sport in Phebus’ ray, 

While tuneful birds sit chirping on each spray. 


All nature smiles! this variegated scene 

Fair Flora views with countenance serene, 
Her store produces, and her skill she tries, 
And flow’rets spring of various tints and dyes: 


While youthful fancy, clad in gay attire, 
Attends her summons, and by her desire, 
O’er each unclosing bud new grace bestows, 
And gives fresh beauty to each opening rose. 
SARAH ANN. 
== 


CUPID MISTAKEN. 


At Laura’s feet, the god of love 

His arrows and his quiver lays; 
Forgets he has a throne above, 

And with this lovely creature stays. 


Not Venus’ beauties are more bright ; 
"But each appears so like the other, 
That Cupid has mistook the right, 
And takes the nymph to be his mothét. 
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NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, MARCH 18, 1820. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Clarence, Probus, W. and several other cor- 
respondents shall not be forgotten. Their fa- 
vours are delayed, but not rejected. 


7 THE MELODIST. 


This elegant little musical work continues to 
be published weekly, and is honoured with a pat- 
ronage as flattering as unexpected. Three num- 
bers have already been issued, comprising the fol- 
lowing popular songs :-— 

No. 1. contains—Auld Lang Syne; the Stream- 
let; Had I a Heart for Falsehood Fram’d; Sin’ 
Willie’s far awa’; Ah, sure a Pair was never seen; 
Whilst with Village Maids 1 stray ; Though Love 
is Warm awhile; Sweet Robin ; O, Nanny, wilt 
thou gang with me. 

No. 2.contains— Adieu, my Native Land, Adieu; 
How oft, Louisa, hast thou said; the Red Red 
Rose’; Bruce's Address to his Army; Henry 
Cull’d the Flow’ret’s Bloom ; Fervid on the Glit- 
tering Flood ; the Bewildered Maid ; This Bloom- 
ing Rose. - 

No.3. contains—The Sun his bright Rays; Roy’s 
Wife of Aldivalloch ; Let Fame sound the Trum- 
pet; A Soldier's Gratitude ; A Highland Laddie 
heard of War ; the tranquil Thatch ; Robin Adair; 
A higbland Lad my Love was born. 


TO POSTMASTERS, 


We request the attention of Postmasters gene- 
rally, to the following instructions issued by the 
Postmaster-general, some time ago; but which 
may be unknown to many who have subsequent- 
ly come inté office : 

General Post-Office. Nov. 16, 1816. 

The several Postmasters are hereby required 
whenever a person, to whom a newspaper is 
addressed, ceases to take it out of the Post-Office, 
to advise the editor of the paper thereof; and 
to add, if known, whether the person is dead, 
moved away, or merely refuses, The mail is 
burdened with many newspapers, which are a 
loss to the proprietors, as well as to the public. 

R. J. MEIGS, Jun. 
Postmaster-general. 


WALKER AND PICKET. 


The following Jetter was written by the cele- 
brated Joun Wacker, author of the Pronouncing 
and Rhyming Dictionaries which bear his name, 
to Albert Picket, Esq. of this-city, well known as 
the principal in Manhattan School, and author of 


many valuable school books. 
os London, October 14, 1806. 
Dear Sir, | ; 


Accompanying the American Abridgment of 
my Dictionary, f received from the hands of Mr. 
Erskine, ‘your little present, the Spelling Book, 
which you were so polite as tosendme. Itisone 
among the myriad of elementary books which 


> 


| have been published with a view of establisbing 


the key sounds of the words in the English lan- 
guage, and to render the orthography and accent 
easy of attainment. 1 have always believed that 
the best method of teaching children a just pro- 
nunciation, was by analogy of sounds, to which 
you have very judiciously and accurately adhered 
in your classification of words. When the nume- 
rous and varioussounds annexed to vowels, diph- 
thongs and consonsnts, lie scattered without 
bounds, a learner is bewildered and discouraged 
from attempting to distinguish them ; but when 
they are all classed and arranged, the variety 
seems less, the number smaller, and the distinc- 
tion easier. The plan you have adopted to exhi- 
bit the pure and mized sounds of the vowels, diph- 
thongs and consonants, is, perhaps, the most na- 
tural that could have been devised, and so clearly 
shows the quantity and accent of the legitimate 
English sounds, that it supersedes the necessity 
of a second notation, and is, therefore, greatly 
superior to any other child’s book I have hitherto 
seen. 

The method of forming reading lessons from 
the words in the spelling columns, which the child 
has just been over, to teach it to read, is a happy 
contrivance, and must be highly useful in the 


the threshold of learning, is to habituate children 


syllables which compose words. This you have 
very satisfactorily acted upon, by following out 
your scheme, and in confirming the learner in 
reading as well asin spelling. This arrangement is 
truly excellent, and will doubtless be fully appre- 
ciated by all practical instructors. I wish you 


your countrymen will view your little work, as I 
do, a very useful and necessary school book. 

I thank you for the Dictionary ; - but I am sorry 
to see it so badly executed. Had the American 
publisher been guided by the text of the last edi- 
tion of my Dictionary in the quarto form, he, 
perhaps, would have done the work more justice; 
but he has departed so far from it, that in my 
opinion, the book is rendered very incorrect. 
Being far advanced in life, it is doubtful wheth- 
er I shall ever abridge my Dictionary; but should 
Ij with pleasure I will send you a copy.* ‘ 

I am with the greatest respect, 
Your esteemed friend, 
JOHN WALKER. 
Mr. Albert Picket. 


ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


At a late meeting of Directors, Francis Bayard 
Winthrop, Esy. waselected a Director in the place 
of Dr. Hosack, resgned. The thanks of the Di- 
rectors were voted to Dr. Hosack for his zealous 
and useful services in promoting the institution; 
and his resignation was accepted with regret. 





* This useful and indefatigable author did not live 
to publish an abridgment of his valuable Dictionary. 
He died August, 1807, aged 86 years; since which, 
his kinsman and pupil, the Rev. Thomas Smith, has 
abridged it, copies of which ar€*now before the pub- 
lic under the title of the American Sehool Class Book, 
No. 5. 








fearly stages of instruction. It has uniformly been 
my Opinion, that the most important article in | 


to read at sight, as soon as the eye can take in the |) 


much success in your editorial labours, and hope | 
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MARRIED, 


On the 24th February last, by the Rev. Eu. 
ward Mitchell, Mr. Daniel Staniford, to Mis, 
Catherine Chappell, all of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, the 8th inst. by the 
Rev. Archibald Maclay, Mr. David Ludlam, jun 
to Miss Tamerann Ackerman Sherwood, daugh 
ter of Mr. Isaac Sherwood, all of this city. 

At Washington City, on Thursday evening, 
9th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Hawley, Samuel Law. 
rence Gouverneur, Esq. of New-York, to Miss 
Maria Hester Monroe, youngest daughter of 
James Monroe, President of the United States. 

On Thursday evening, 9th inst. by the Rey 
Dr. Milledoler, Mr. William G. Henshaw, to Mrs. 
Margaret Fitch, both of this city. 

On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. Mr 
Chase, Mr. Matthias Mount, to Miss Fanny 
Eburn, both of this city. 

At Bridgeport, Con. Mr. William L. Whiting, 
| of Ogdensburgh, N, Y. to Miss Mary E. Starr.— 
At Lyme, Con. Thomas §, Perkins, Esq. of Wa- 
| terford, to Mary Ann Griswold, daughter of the 
late Governor Griswold. 





LL 
DIED, 


On the 2d January last, in Spanish Town, in 
the Island of Jamaica, whither she had gone for 
| the benefit of her health, Mrs. Catherine Cullum, 
‘late of this city. ; 

In Cincinnati, Ohio, on the 29th ult. Mrs. Ann, 

wife of Mr. George Charters, formerly of this 
city. 

On Saturday morning, of a lingering illness, 

| Alexander Dunlap, Esq. of the house of Dunlap 
& Grant, in the 53d year of his age. 
| On Monday morning, after a lingering illness, 
Jane, the wife of Mr. Thomas Stevenson in the 
26th year of her age. 
- At Montville, (Con.) Mr. John Scolfield, aged 
62. He came to this country in the year 1793, 
from England, and brought the model of the first 
carding machine introduced into the U, States. 





—_-————_—_—— 
AGENTS FOR THE CABINET. 


New-York. Albany—D.K. Van Vecnten, Book- 
seller, State-st# Schenectady—Jacon Tuvrs- 
tox, Esq. P. M.; Ithaca—Exsenezer Mack; 
Auburn—Ricuarp Oven ant; Blooming-Grove 
—Epwarp W. Brewster ; Poughkeepsie—Ja- 
cos Van Ness, P.M.; Yonkers—Post Master. 

Massachusetts. Boston—James M‘Ksicnt, No. 2 
Franklin-Avenue, Court-street. 

ll Rhode-Island. Providence-—-Damizt S. Law: 
RENCE. 

Connecticut. New-Haven—W. H. Jones, Esq. 

Pennsylvania. Philadelphia—Heman How ett, 
at the Bookstore of S. Potter & Co. 55 Chest- 

nut-street; Getlysbu?@h—Grorcr Wexcn, Esq. 

I parginia. Norfolk—F nancis C. Fontain ; Abing- 
don—Joun M‘Le tian, Esq. P. M. 

| North-Carolina. Raleigh—Joun Justis. 

Georgia. Sparta-—-Henry Roeers, Esq. P. M. 
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